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Preface: 


Foreword 

We  are  pleased  to  make  available  this  Archeological  Resource  Study  in  search  for 
evidence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colonies  and  Algonkian  habitation  on  Roanoke  Island  at 
Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site,  Manteo,  North  Carolina.  National  Park  Service  in 
partnership  with  The  First  Colony  Foundation  continues  to  excavate  and  explore  the  area 
of  Fort  Raleigh  NHS  where  several  new  finds  in  the  past  several  years  have  shed  light  on 
the  past  inhabitants  of  this  famed  location  where  the  first  unsuccessful  English  attempt  at 
colonization  of  the  "New  World"  began. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  archaeological  evidence  related  to  the  1 6th-century  Raleigh 
settlements  has  been  found  intermittently  near  the  Lost  Colony  Theater.  The  discovery  in 
the  shallow  water  at  this  beach  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  that  was  radiocarbon  dated  to  the 
1 6th  century,  ax  of  1 6th-century  found  on  the  beach.  A  survey  conducted  in  the  area  in 
1982/83  by  East  Carolina  University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  David  Phelps  recovered 
three  sherds  of  "coarse  sand  tempered  earthenware  with  a  tan-to-pink  paste,  finger  marks 
from  wheel  throwing  and  vestiges  of  an  interior  green  glaze."  The  description  of  these 
finds  suggests  that  they  are  sherds  of  Iberian  storage  jar.  Two  of  the  sherds  were  found 
during  an  inspection  of  the  shoreline  surface,  while  the  third  was  found  in  transect  test 
that  was  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  beach.  Dr.  Phelps'  team  excavated  two  project 
area  and  identified  one  surface  feature  that  was  a  refuse  dump  of  20th  century  material. 
Resent  discovery  in  2006  -2010  have  provide  more  evidence  of  16th  -century  activity  at 
Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site. 


•  Fort  Raleigh  NHS  was  designated  a  National  Historic  Site  in  1941 

•  Commemorates  first  attempted  English  colony  in  the  New  World; 

•  Is  home  to  the  Lost  Colony  production,  the  nation's  first  outdoor 
symphonic  drama; 

•  Recognizes  an  important  step  on  the  Underground  Railroad  and  an  effort 
to  establish  a  freedmen's  colony; 

•  Interprets  the  wireless  radio  experiments  of  Reginald  Fessenden  between 
1901  and  1902,  and 

•  Preserves  the  cultural  heritage  of  Native  Americans,  European  Americans, 
and  African  Americans  who  have  lived  on  Roanoke  Island 

I  want  to  thanks  the  Fort  Raleigh  NHS  staff  and  Mike  Murray,  Superintendent,  Outer 
Banks  Group  in  the  support  of  future  archeological  investigations. 

Doug  Stover 

Historian/Cultural  Resource  Manager 

National  Park  Service,  Fort  Raleigh  NHS 


Historical  Introduction: 


Sir  Francis  Drakes  Voyage,  1586 

In  1584,  Walter  Raleigh,  a  courtier  and  favorite  of  Elizabeth  I,  sought  the  queen's 
permission  to  establish  the  first  English  colony  in  the  New  World.  Raleigh's  aim  was  to 
establish  a  colony  so  as  to  stake  England's  claim  to  the  largely  unknown  (to  Europeans) 
landmass  of  North  America  and  from  which  he  could  launch  raids  on  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  annual  treasure  fleets. 

In  late  April  he  dispatched  two  small  ships  commanded  by  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur 
Barlowe  on  a  reconnaissance  expedition  that  arrived  off  the  Outer  Banks  a  few  months 
later.  Entering  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Sounds  (Pamlico  Albemarle,  and  Currituck), 
they  discovered  fertile  islands  covered  with  valuable  timber  and  teeming  with  game. 
Local  Indians  were  described  as  a  "very  handsome,  and  goodly  people,  and  in  their 
behavior  as  mannerly,  and  civil,  as  any  of  Europe."  One  island  in  particular  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  suitable  location  for  the  first  English  colony:  Roanoke,  ten  miles  long  and  two 
and  a  half  wide,  which  was  inhabited  by  peaceful  Indians  who  would  be  their  friends  and 
allies. 


On  his  return  to  England  in  the  fall  Barlowe  wrote  an  enthusiastic  account.  Besides 


information  gathered  by  the  English  during  their  own  explorations,  two  Indians,  Manteo 
and  Wanchese,  brought  back  to  England  provided  valuable  reports  about  the  peoples  of 
the  region  and  settlements  inland,  including  a  large  city  to  the  west  called  "Schycoake" 
and  rumors  of  gold  as  well  as  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  that  lay  at  the  head  of  a  large 
river  called  "Occam."  Raleigh  was  delighted  with  the  outcome  of  the  voyage  and  began 
planning  a  full  scale  expedition  to  plant  a  colony  on  Roanoke  Island  the  following  year. 

In  April  1585,  Raleigh  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five  ships  and  two  pinnaces  carrying 
approximately  600  soldiers  and  seamen  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  his 
cousin.  After  a  difficult  crossing  during  which  the  fleet  had  been  scattered  for  much  of 
the  voyage,  the  expedition  arrived  off  the  Outer  Banks  in  June  and  began  exploring  lands 
along  Pamlico  Sound.  A  couple  of  months  later,  Grenville  moved  the  fleet  to  a  mooring 
off  Hatorask  Island  and  sent  Ralph  Lane,  a  veteran  of  the  wars  in  Ireland,  to  establish  a 
fort  and  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island.  Grenville  and  the  fleet  departed  shortly  after  to 
return  to  England  for  additional  settlers  and  supplies  leaving  behind  a  garrison  of  1 08 
men  under  Lane's  command. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1585-86,  Lane  sent  out  two  exploratory  parties  to  the  north 
and  west.  The  first  expedition  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  made 
contact  with  Indian  peoples  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay.  The  second,  in  the 
spring,  explored  the  Chowan  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  where  the  English  picked  up  stories 
from  Indians  of  copper  (possibly  gold)  mines  far  inland.  By  this  time,  Lane  had 
concluded  that  the  colony  should  be  relocated  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  where  deep-water 
rivers  would  make  better  harbors  for  English  shipping  than  the  treacherous  waters  of  the 
Outer  Banks,  and  from  which  colonists  could  mount  further  expeditions  into  the  interior 
of  North  Carolina  to  find  the  Indian  mines  that  had  eluded  him. 

Lane  was  forced  to  abandon  Roanoke  Island  in  June  1586.  He  arranged  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  had  arrived  off  Hatorask  Island  with  a  large  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  earlier 
in  the  month,  to  transport  the  colonists  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  but  a  hurricane  hit  the 
coast  as  the  men  were  about  to  embark  and  persuaded  Lane  to  return  to  England  instead. 
Back  in  London,  he  reported  his  discoveries  to  Raleigh  and  emphasized  the  advantages  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  location  for  a  settlement  from  which  to  fit  out  explorations 
inland  to  search  for  gold  mines  and  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea.  Determined  to  make 
another  attempt,  Raleigh  sponsored  a  final  expedition  and  placed  in  command  John 
White,  who  had  been  on  the  two  previous  voyages. 

In  April  1587,  White  led  a  group  of  1 18  men,  women,  and  children,  including  his 
daughter  Eleanor,  and  son-in-law,  Ananias  Dare,  besides  many  friends  and  associates  to 
establish  a  settlement  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  called  the  City  of  Raleigh.  They  never 
reached  their  destination,  however.  The  mariners  responsible  for  transporting  them,  led 
by  the  master  pilot,  Simon  Fernandes,  put  the  settlers  off  at  Roanoke  Island  instead  and 
refused  to  take  them  any  farther.  After  remaining  on  the  Island  for  six  weeks,  White 
returned  to  England  with  Fernandes  at  the  end  of  August  for  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

He  was  unable  to  get  back  to  Roanoke  Island  for  three  years  by  which  time  the  colonists 
had  disappeared,  leaving  behind  only  a  cryptic  message,  "Croatoan"  that  told  him  they 


had  moved  to  Croatoan  Island  50  miles  to  the  south,  where  Manteo's  people  lived.  Whilst 
trying  to  reach  them  a  fierce  storm  drove  his  ship  out  to  sea  and  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  White  returned  to  England  and  then  moved  to  Munster  in  southern  Ireland, 
where  he  likely  died  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What  happened  to  the 
colonists  remains  a  mystery. 

Paul  Green's  The  Lost  Colony  begins  when  the  actor  portraying  the  historian  steps  upon 
the  stage  of  the  Waterside  Theater  to  evoke  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Roanoke 
colonists.  He  reminds  the  audience  that  events  portrayed  actually  took  place  all  around 
where  they  are  sitting.  Although  this  historian  is  one  of  the  cast  of  the  celebrated  outdoor 
drama,  he  is  paralleled  by  a  real  life,  present  day,  blue  ribbon  team  of  archeologists  and 
historians  continuing  the  search. 

Phil  Evans 

President,  First  Colony  Foundation 


Archeology  at  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site: 
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National  Park  Service  archeologist  Jean  C.  Harrington  directed  the  first  professional 
excavations  here  in  1947  and  1948.  Excavations  consisted  of  38  five-foot  wide  trenches 
across  and  around  the  earthwork  and  other  selected  areas  of  the  original  park,  totaling 
3,320  linear  feet  or  16,600  square  feet  of  excavated  ground.  The  survey  recovered 
musket  balls  and  sherds  of  crucibles  and  olive  jars,  but  the  paltry  number  of  ^^-cenrury 
artifacts  found  during  the  survey  -  1 8  in  all  —  led  Harrington  to  conclude  that  the  town 
site  was  elsewhere.  In  advance  of  reconstruction,  he  then  excavated  the  interior  of  the 
earthwork  and  its  silted  ditches,  producing  57  more  ^^-century  artifacts,  including 
sherds  from  Iberian  olive  jars,  German  jettons  (counting  tokens  for  business  arithmetic), 
and  copper  nuggets,  but  the  finds  were  still  clearly  not  from  a  domestic  site. 
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Artist's  interpretation  of  earthen-walled  "Fort  Raleigh. 


Harrington  returned  to  Fort  Raleigh  in  1965  to  excavate  what  he  called  —  for  lack  of  a 
more  definitive  term  -  an  outwork.  The  feature,  which  was  first  revealed  by  utility  trench 
construction  in  1959,  was  a  nine- foot-square  structure  of  postmolds  (dark  soil  where 
posts  in  the  ground  had  rotted)  appeared  much  like  taproot  holes.  These  postmolds  were 
connected  with  horizontal  log  stains  that  extended  off  two  corners  of  the  outwork.  Inside 
the  one-foot-  deep  sunken  floor  of  the  outwork  were  three  pits,  one  of  which  contained 
Indian  pottery,  1 6  sherds  from  a  Normandy  flask,  and  bricks,  some  of  which  were 
curiously  modified.  Harrington  suggested  that  the  outwork  was  some  form  of 
fortification  and  that  the  one  of  the  pits  might  have  supported  a  forge. 


Jean  C.  Harrington  and  wife  Virginia  S.  Harrington  excavating  in  October  1965  at 
Fort  Raleigh. 


Reconstructed  Normandy  flask 


Plan  of  1965  excavations. 
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Fifteen  years  later,  it  was  observed  that  Harrington's  outwork  closely  resembled  the 
footprint  of  the  flankers  (bastions  or  corner  projections)  of  the  1619  fort  discovered  in  the 
Martin's  Hundred  excavations  carried  out  in  the  1970's  by  Ivor  Noel  Hume  and  Eric 
Klingelhofer  for  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation.  Speculation  arose  that 
Harrington's  outwork  may  have  been  the  bastion  or  watchtower  of  a  wooden  fort  that 
preceded  the  construction  of  the  earthwork  fort,  an  especially  tantalizing  prospect  given  a 
captive  Spaniard's  1589  statement  that  the  English  had  "a  wooden  fort  of  little  strength" 
at  Roanoke  Island  in  1586.  This  supposition  prompted  excavations  west  of  the  earthwork 
by  the  Southeast  Archeological  Center  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  1982  and  1983, 
but  again,  the  settlement  remained  elusive.  No  features  were  found  that  could  belong  to 
the  ^^-century  village.  NPS  archeologists  did  recover  38  Elizabethan  artifacts,  mostly 
ceramics  that  proved  to  be  sherds  of  crucibles,  Normandy  flasks,  and  tin-glazed  ointment 
pots. 


Hollow  log 

At  the  same  time,  another  important  discovery  was  made  when  the  lower  part  of  a  barrel 
and  a  hollowed-out  log  were  spotted  in  the  low  water  along  the  shore  about  200  yards 
northeast  of  the  earthwork.  Radiocarbon  dating  placed  both  the  barrel  and  the  log  to  the 
late  16th  century;  and  both  were  thought  to  be  the  lining  of  eroded  wells.  In  1983 
archaeologist  David  Phelps  of  East  Carolina  University  surveyed  the  shallow  water, 
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locating  a  handful  oflberian  olive  jar  sherds,  while  a  few  ^'''-century  objects,  such  as  an 
axe,  had  been  found  on  the  eroding  bluff. 

The  focus,  however,  remained  on  the  area  west  of  the  earthworks,  and  in  1991-92  Ivor 
Noel  Hume  excavated  there  to  investigate  further  the  outwork-as-bastion  theory. 

His  team  of  archeologists,  which  included  Eric  Klingelhofer  and  Nick  Luccketti,  opened 
32  ten-foot  squares  around  the  outwork  and  3  ten-foot  squares  inside  the  reconstructed 
earthwork.  Much  of  the  ground  outside  the  outwork  had  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
previous  excavations  and  various  constructions,  including  erecting  a  palisade  on  the  site 
in  1921  for  a  silent  film  about  the  Lost  Colony.  Moreover,  the  team  found,  as  Harrington 
had,  that  the  acid  sandy  soil  led  tree  roots  to  seek  out  organic  matter,  making  it  hard  to 
distinguish  man-made  features.  Nevertheless,  ^-century  artifacts  continued  to  be 
recovered,  particularly  in  one  small  area  of  undisturbed  old  topsoil 


Ivor  Noel  Hume  excavating  the  'science  center'  workshop  floor. 

Artifacts  from  the  excavations  again  included  fragments  of  crucibles,  tin-glazed  ointment 
pots,  West  of  England  butter  pots,  and  Martincamp  stoneware  flasks  from  northern 
France.  Especially  revealing  was  a  piece  of  antimony  for  separating  silver  from  copper, 
chemical  glassware,  and  crucible  sherds  encrusted  with  copper  smelting  residue  including 
one  crucible  sherd  with  a  droplet  of  copper.  There  was  no  archeological  evidence  of 
domestic  use  of  the  area;  rather  the  finds  suggested  assaying  and  distilling.  Nearby,  the 
colonists  seem  to  have  carried  out  brick  making,  charcoal  burning,  iron  smithing,  and 
probably  other  industrial  activities  and  experiments.  The  historical  record  clearly 
indicates  that  the  famous  Elizabethan  scientist  Thomas  Hariot  and  his  metallurgist 
Joachim  Gans  were  part  of  the  1 585  colony  only  and  that  there  were  no  scientists  or 
metallurgists  among  the  1 587  families.  Consequently,  Noel  Hume  concluded  that 
Harrington's  outwork  was  actually  Harriot's  workshop  or  'science  center.'  Indeed,  the 
modified  bricks  found  inside  the  structure  would  have  been  part  of  Ganz's  metallurgical 
furnace. 
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Artist  interpretation  of  the  Gans  furnace  in  the  Harriot  workshop 

After  the  "science  center"  excavation,  Klingelhofer  began  to  investigate  Raleigh's 
colonial  settlements  in  Ireland,  while  on  Roanoke  Island  archeologist  Luccketti  led  the 
team  in  further  seasons  to  excavate  the  area  around  the  Fort  Raleigh  earthwork.  All 
features  there  proved  to  be  problematic,  and  not  a  single  16  -century  artifact  was  found. 
But  200  yards  west  among  wooded  dunes  where  the  National  Park  Service  developed  the 
Thomas  Hariot  Nature  Trail,  1995  test  pits  did  reveal  a  buried  topsoil  that  contained 
much  Indian  pottery  and  several  Elizabethan  sherds,  and  this  brought  the  1 990s  fieldwork 
at  Fort  Raleigh  to  a  conclusion. 

In  2004,  a  core  of  Noel  Hume's  excavation  veterans  established  the  First  Colony 
Foundation  as  a  vehicle  for  further  research  on  the  Raleigh's  colonies.  In  2005,  the 
Foundation  (FCF)  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  National  Park  Service 
to  undertake  archeological  fieldwork  at  Fort  Raleigh.  Archeological  co-directors 
Klingelhofer  and  Luccketti  intended  to  resume  work  in  the  dunes  along  the  nature  trail, 
but  evidence  of  substantial  coastal  erosion  of  the  area  where  the  Elizabethan  barrel  had 
been  found  (often  referred  to  by  the  archeologists  as  'Barrel  Beach')  and  yet  another 
olive  jar  sherd  being  recovered  from  its  eroding  bank,  lead  in  2006  to  the  digging  of  a 
series  of  1.5m  square  test  pits  in  the  woods  on  top  of  the  bluff. 
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The  eroding  shoreline  at  "Barrel  Beach  2010 

It  was  determined  that  no  significant  archeological  remains  were  in  danger  of  being  lost 
to  erosion,  which  also  meant  that  there  was  no  sign  of  an  Elizabethan  settlement  at 
'Barrel  Beach.'  Elevations  taken  from  the  test  holes  and  previous  shoreline  work 
permitted  a  reconstruction  of  the  Elizabethan  landscape  here.  It  showed  that  the  now- 
eroded  bluff  had  once  extended  north  there  as  a  gentle  slope.  The  initial  assumption  that 
the  wooden  objects  served  as  wells  was  substantiated,  which  also  answered  the  question 
of  where  was  Fort  Raleigh's  water  source.  It  would  have  been  carried  the  short  distance 
in  wooden  casks  or  the  ceramic  French  flasks,  Iberian  jars,  and  Indian  pots  evidenced  by 
their  respective  sherds 
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Fort  Raleigh  N.H.S.,  Roanoke  Island,N.C. 

Elizabethan  Landscape:  Prince  House  Woods 

First  Colony  Foundation  Research  Project  2008  '""'  ■ 
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Elizabethan  landscape  plan  by  Klingelhofer 


Underwater  archeologist  Ray  Hayes  screening  dredged  sand  off  'Barrel  Beach. ' 
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Underwater  archeologist  Dr.  Gordon  P.  Watts,  Jr.  makes  GPS  recording  of  excavation 
locations. 


NPS  Archeology  Cultural  Resource  Manager:  Doug  Stover 
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Underwater  Archeology 


While  archaeological  projects  resumed  on  land,  First  Colony  Foundation  was  joined  in 
underwater  research  by  Dr.  Gordon  Watts  and  volunteers  from  The  Institute  for 
International  Maritime  Research,  Inc  (IIMR),  first  surveying  the  waters  in  Shallowbag 
Bay  (at  present-day  Manteo)  and  off  the  north  end  of  Roanoke  Island.  That  area  has  seen 
extensive  erosion  since  the  1 6th  century,  and  it  was  thought  that  surviving  remains  of  the 
Raleigh  Colony  site  could  lie  beneath  the  shallow  waters  of  Roanoke  Sound.  The 
underwater  team  used  side-scanning  sonar  and  a  cesium  vapor  magnetometer  to  locate 
anomalies  that  were  then  located  by  hand  or  by  hydraulic  probe.  With  the  exception  of  a 
fragment  of  a  cannon  shell,  probably  from  the  1862  battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  objects  of 
historical  significance  have  yet  to  turn  up  in  the  Shallowbag  Bay  surveys.  Watts  then 
conducted  underwater  excavations  at  'Barrel  Beach'  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  2010.  Five- 
foot-wide  trenches  were  established  perpendicular  to  the  shoreline  and  across  locations  of 
the  previously  recovered  barrel  and  log  remains.  Within  the  confines  of  the  trench,  a 
water  powered  induction  dredge  was  used  to  excavate  into  the  sandy  bottom.  Excavated 
dredge  spoil  was  sifted  through  wire  screens  to  recover  artifacts.  Where  these  appeared  in 
the  screening,  the  excavation  areas  were  expanded.  These  underwater  excavation  located 
concentrations  of  Algonquian  ceramic  fragments  and  some  material  dating  from  the  18th 
and  1 9th  centuries,  but  no  evidence  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement.  Whether  future 
underwater  research  in  the  waters  around  Roanoke  Island  will  identify  such  evidence 
remains  a  mystery. 
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Radar  Tomography 


RT  survey  south  of  the  earthwork 

Wanting  to  re-examine  the  area  around  the  earthwork,  but  remembering  the  disappointing 
searches  in  the  1990s,  FCF  decided  to  use  ground-penetrating  radar  tomography  (RT), 
developed  by  Witten  Technologies  to  locate  underground  geophysical  anomalies 
(unusual  formations,  often  man-made)  with  great  precision.  Following  2008  and  2009  RT 
surveys  by  Witten  and  its  associates,  projects  to  ground-truth  the  readings  have  tested  by 
excavation  several  anomalies  each  year.  Most  have  proved  to  be  due  to  nature,  like  tree 
holes,  or  of  recent  origin,  like  holes  for  park  signs  or  fences,  but  the  2010  team 
discovered  a  spread  of  charcoal  that  can  be  identified  as  fuel  made  by  Thomas  Harriot's 
workmen  on  the  1585  expedition. 
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Map  of  RT  Interpretation 
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First  Colony  Foundation  Archeology,  2008 

In  2008,  Fort  Raleigh  archeology  was  the  subject  of  a  television  documentary  by  PBS 
Time  Team  America.  Two  1 5'  by  45'  units  were  excavated  among  the  dunes  on  the 
nature  trail.  There,  beneath  an  old  topsoil,  buried  under  more  than  3'  of  sand,  the  team 
found  soil  stains  from  tree  holes,  some  of  which  could  have  started  as  postholes,  and 
what  could  be  the  limit  of  the  spread  of  Elizabethan  finds,  although  none  of  which 
pointed  to  a  domestic  occupation.  Nonetheless,  two  small  features  were  also  located 
among  the  tree  holes.  They  proved  to  be  cache  pits,  containing  European  artifacts  along 
with  -  and  perhaps  covered  by  -  oyster  shells.  Finds  were  removed  in  situ  for  excavation 
in  the  laboratory,  and  organic  material  recovered  there  provided  a  C14  date  of  1 540- 
1640.  The  caches  proved  to  hold  objects  of  great  value  to  the  native  Algonquian  elite:  a 
necklace  made  of  diamond  shaped  copper  plates  (perhaps  a  collar  or  chain  of  office); 
copper  aiglets  or  lace  tags  (to  "lace  up"  Elizabethan  clothing)  with  a  surviving  lace 
identified  as  wool  and  obviously  brought  from  Europe;  and  a  group  of  glass  beads  made 
in  Venice,  likely  similar  to  those  on  Sir  Francis  Drake's  circumnavigation  voyage,  1578- 
8,  with  the  expedition  "carieing  w/th  them  som  small  triffles  as  franch  brasletts  of  small 
Beades  of  Glass  &  such  like." 
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Essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  archeological  record  at  Fort  Raleigh  is  the  analysis  of 
the  buried  soils  and  their  sand  covering.  Optically  Stimulated  Luminescence  indicated 
that  the  sand  that  buried  the  old  topsoil  was  deposited  in  a  single  event  that  covered  much 
of  the  park,  with  a  high  probability  of  a  1769  date,  which  was  also  the  year  of  a  terrible 
hurricane  that  destroyed  much  in  the  coastal  towns  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Further  excavations  at  the  necklace  site  in  2009  and  2010  also  exposed  a  linear  feature 
identified  as  a  slot  trench  to  carry  a  short  palisade  fence,  running  north  toward  the 
shoreline.  This  feature  cannot  yet  be  attributed  to  Raleigh's  colony,  because  of  the 
simultaneous  discovery  within  100m  of  the  site  of  an  early  lS^-century  farmstead  that 
may  not  have  survived  the  hurricane.  In  the  2010  season,  also,  test  holes  cut  through  the 
sand  deposit  revealed  the  eastern  extent  of  the  buried  soil  and  of  Elizabethan  activity 
there,  with  more  types  of  Venetian-made  glass  beads  being  found. 


A  titty  glass  bead,  made  in  Venice,  for  trade  with  the  native  Algonquians. 

Digging  in  the  dunes,  then,  has  located  and  partially  identified,  a  new  area  of  Elizabethan 
activity  at  Fort  Raleigh.  The  first  identified  and  most  obvious  area  is  the  earthwork 
fortification.  Not  the  wooden  fort  erected  at  the  settlement  of  1585,  the  earthwork  may 
have  mounted  cannon  that  covered  the  water  approaches  to  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
The  second  activity  area  is  the  nearby  workshop  and  industrial  site  of  the  1 585-6  colony. 
The  third  activity  area  to  be  located  is  the  present  'Barrel  Beach,'  where  fresh  water  was 
available  for  the  men  of  the  two  inland  activities  and  perhaps  for  sailors  landing  nearby. 
And  the  fourth  lies  under  the  dunes  in  the  area  around  the  cache  pits,  where  valuable 
exchange  goods  were  buried  and  the  distribution  of  Venetian  beads  suggests  a  locality 
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where  commodities  were  exchanged.  Perhaps  there,  Thomas  Hariot  lived  and  interacted 
with  the  local  Indians  at  what  could  be  called  a  trading  post. 

These  recent  archaeological  excavations  at  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  have  now 
provided  enough  information  to  identify  four  separate  locales  of  1 6th-century  activity  and 
to  assign  functions  to  them.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  main  Elizabethan  settlement  and 
its  protecting  fort  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  'Old  Fort  Raleigh,'  nor 
were  they  destroyed  by  shoreline  erosion,  but  lie  most  likely  in  the  largely  unexplored 
woodland  to  the  west  and  south.  Excavations  beneath  the  dunes  have  many  more  secrets 
to  discover. 


Archeology  Investigation,  2009 
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Nick  Luccketti photographing  slot  trench. 


Nick  Luccketti  Recovering  the  Copper  Necklace 
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